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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 

BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 

CHAPTER IV. 

History of the Waldenses since the Reformation. 

It has been very generally supposed that when 
Luther began to preach against indulgences, near- 
ly the whole population of Europe was completely 
devoted to the doctrines and worship of the church 
of Rome. This may have been apparently the 
case on the surface of society, but doubtless there 
was a deep under current, which, though almost 
unobserved, was sweeping silently and powerfully 
onwards. [lence, the Reformers found an answer 
to their appeals in the hearts of their hearers, for 
the work to which they were called had been pre- 
pared before them, and the fields were already 
white unto harvest. 

This preparation had been greatly promoted 
by the labors of the Waldenses and other kindred 
societies, who were thea very numerous, aad had 
been scattered by persecution throughoui all the 
nations of Europe. In ihe vear 1530, George 
Morel, one of the pastors of the Waldenses, pub- 
lished memoirs of the history of their churches, 
in which “he states that at the time he wrote, 
there were above eight hundred thousand profess- 
ing the religion of the Waldenses; nor will this 
appear incredible when we reflect that nearly two 
centuries before there were 80,000 of them in the 
small kingdom of Bohemia.* 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
pontifical chair was filled by Alexander VI., who 
has been called the Nero of the papal throne. A 
more odious compound of vice and hypocrisy has 
seldom been exhibited before the world; and his 
son, Cwsar Borgia, whom hé promoted to a high 
office in the church, was not less noted for his 
profligate morals and vindictive temper, which 
rendered him a terror to the Roman people. Al- 


exander VI. died in 1503, and was succeeded by decrees of the councils. 


PHILADEL 


Julius Il., who, after a reign of three years, died) 


and was succeeded by Leo X., one of the most 
conspicuous, if not the most exemplary charac- 
ters, of the sixteenth century. 

He was a munificent patron of learning and 
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that was requisite, in order to obtain absolution, 
was the purchase of an indulgence. ‘Tetzel, (a 
Dominican monk) the celebrated vender of indul- 
gences in Germany, exclaimed in the ears of the 
people, “ Draw near, and | will give you letters 
duly sealed, by which even the sins you shall 
hereafter desire to commit shall be all forgiven 
you. I would not exchange my privileges for 
those of St. Peter in heaven, for | have saved 
more souls with my indulgences than he with his 
sermons.” 

“The very moment that the money clinks 
against the bottom of the chest, the soul escapes 
from purgatory and ties free to heaven.”"* Luther 


was at this time a voung Augustine monk, full of 


zeal for the Catholic church, “so infatuated and 
steeped in the Romish doctrines,” said he, “ that 
| would willing|s have helped to kill any one 
who had ,the audacity to refuse the smallest act 
of obedience to the Pope.” 

But he was sincere; and when persons came 
to his confessional an acknowledged themselves 
guilty of the grossest crimes, he required them to 
repent and promise to reform before he could 
grant them absolution. When they refused to 
make such promises, and showed him the indul- 
gences they had purchased. he was shocked and 
grieved at this abominable traffic in the souls 
of men, and did not scruple to declare his abhor- 
renee. 

This coming to the ears of ‘Tetzel, he became 
furious with rage, and declared from the pulpit 
that he was ordered by the Pope to burn the here- 
tics wao should uare \o oppose his most holy in- 
dulgences. “Such was the incident that gave 
occasion to the Reformation, though not the cause 
of it.’’t 

Luther, being singled out as an object of attack 
by the venders of indulgences, was induced to ex- 


amine more closely the doctrines and practices of 


the church, many Of which he found to be incon- 
sistent with the plain jetter of scripture and the 
dictates of sound reason, as well as inimical to 
the best interests of society. He was gradually 
led to see the necessity of a thorough reform; but 
finding no disposition on the part of the hierarchy 
to listen to his views, there was no alternative left 
him but unconditional submission, or a rupture 
with the church. He knew the dangers that 
awaited him if unsuecessful;—he was fully ap- 
prized that thousands of Christian marty rs had 
died in prison or perished in the flames for daring 
to question the infallibility of the Popes and the 
With undaunted cour- 
age, and a firm reliance upon Divine Providence, 
he went forward boldly in the work of reform, 
which shook the foundation of the Papacy, and 


‘embroiled in a sanguinary conflict some of the 


the fine arts, easy and amiable in his temper, | 
profuse in his expenditures, and not over scrupu- | 


lous in the means he adopted to replenish his 


principal nations of Europe. 

It is not the purpose of this treatise to enter 
into the particulars of that eventful contest, but 
reference is made to it here on account of the 


treasury. His taste for magnificent display in-|close connexion which afterwards took place be- 


duced him to put in requisition every means of\tween the Reformed churches and those of the 
raising money that had been devised by papal| 


avarice; among the rest, the sale of indulgences 
was carried to a shameful extent, and became the 
means of opening the eyes of many to see the cor- 
ruptions of an apostate church. 





Waldenses. 


It is probabie that Luther, when he commenced | 


his arduous labors, was not aware of the true 


character, nor of the numbers of the Waldenses. 


and other dissenters from the church of Rome. 
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rity, and found in the consolations of religion the 
solace of their lives. They must have rejoiced 
greatly at the boldness and success with which 
he attacked time-honored abuses and exposed the 
mischiefs of priestly domination; and it must 
have been equally rejoicing to the heart of the 
intrepid Reformer when he found so many thou- 
sands responding to his call, and spreading far 
and wide the truths which he taught. 

But although it afforded joy and encourage- 
ment to the Waldenses, to be informed of the la- 
bors of Luther and his associates, it does not ap- 
pear that they made any advances towards a 
union with the Reformers till the year 1530, be- 
ing thirteen years after the Reformation com- 
meneed. At this time a deputation from the 
Waldensian churches of Provence visited Swii- 
zerlaud and Germany, and bad an interview 
with the Reformers C&colampadius, Bucer and 
Hlallar. This led to a correspondence, and in 
the year 1540 a union took place, or at least, 
teachers of religion from Germany were received 
by the Waldensian churches in the south of 
France, which led to the most disastrous conse- 
quences. ‘This portion of their history 1 will re- 
late in the words of a Roman Catholic writer ol 
undoubted eredit. 

“When the inhabitants of Merindole and Cab- 
riare, at the report of those things which were 
done in Germany, lifted up their crests, and dir 
ing teachers out of Germany, discovered themseives 
more manifestly than they had done before, they 
were brought to judgment by the Parliament of 
Aix, at the instance of the King’s Procurator; but 
being admonished by their friends, and deterred 
by the danger that undoubtedly attended their 
trial, they failed to appear. And having been 
summoned for three market-days together, they 
were condemned as contumacious by a most hor- 
rible and immeasurably cruel sentence, on the 
Isth of November, about the year 1540. by 
that decree the fathers of families were condemn. 
ed to the flames, and the estates, wives, children, 
and servants of the condenmed parties confiseated 
to the use of the treasury. And because Merin- 
dole had hitherto been the usual den and recep- 
tacle of such sort of infected persons, it was or- 
dered that all the houses should be laid level with 
the ground; that the subterranean caves and 
vaults, where they might be concealed, should 
be demolished and filled up; that the wood round 
about it should be cut down, and even the very 
trees of the gardens: that the possessions of those 
who dwelt in Merindole should not be so much as 
iet for the future to any of the same family, or 
even of the same name with the former owners.” 
The execution of this cruel decree was delayed 
for awhile, and on application to the King of 
France, he ordered his lieutenant general, in 
Piedmont, to inquire into it. Accordingly, after 
due inquiry, he made this discovery: that the 
Vaudois or Waldenses were a people who about 
three hundred years before had hired of the 
owners a rocky and uncultivated part of the 
country, which, by dint of pains and constant til- 
lage, they had rendered productive of fruits and 
fit for cattle; that they were extremely patient of 
labor and want; abhorring all contentions,—kind 
to the poor; that they paid the prince’s taxes and 


How great soever the crimes committed, or in|Their adherents in Germany were not among the 
contemplation, by any member of the church, all| rich or the learned, but generally lived in obscu- 


* Jones’ C. H., ii. 236. 


itheir lord’s dues with the greatest exactness and 
fidelity; that they kept up a show of Divine wor- 
iship by daily prayer and innocence of manners, 
| * SF Aubigne, History of Reformation, i. 212. + Ib. i. 231. but seldom came to the churches of the saints, 
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unless by chance, when the ‘y went to the ne sigh- to pursue them, who hunted them like wild beasts, 


boring towns for traffic or other business; and crying “Amassa ! 


whenever they set their feet in them, they paid 
no adoration to the statues of God or the saints, 


Amassa !”’ that is, kill, 
and numbers were put to death. 
Such as reached the tops of the mountains ob- 


kill,— 


nor brought them any tapers or other presents; tained the privilege of being heard in their own 


nor ever entreated the priests to say mass for 
them, or the souls of their relations; por crossed 
their foreheads, as is the manner of others; that 
when it thundered they never sprinkled them- 
selves with holy water, but lifting up their eyes 
to heaven implored the assistance of God; that 
they never made religious pilgrimages, nor un- 
covered their heads in : the public ways before the 
crucifixes; that they pe srformed their worship in 
a strange manner and in the vulgar tongue; and 
lastly, paid no honor to the Pope or the bishops, 
but esteemed some select persons of their own 
number as priests and doctors. 

When this report was made to Francis he de- 
spatched an arret to the Parliament of Aix, par- 
doned all past crimes, and allowed the Waldenses 
three months, within which they were required 
publicly to revoke their opinions. This respite 
was further extended by the King, but he, at 
length, having received false reports concerning 
them, and “ being instigated by the Cardinal de 
Tournou, a bitter enemy to this sort of men, sent 
letters to the Parliament in January, 1545, where. 
by he permitted them to proceed against the Me- 


randolians and other Waldenses according to 
law.” The States of the Empire, by their letters 


from Ratisbon, and the Protestant Swiss Cantons, 
nterceded on their behalf; but the King was in- 
exorable, and a military force under John Meinier, 
an enemy of the Waldenses, was sent to execute 
the cruel decree. 

The most revolting scenes of cruelty and out- 
rage were perpetrated by the soldiers; many of 
the inhabitants who fled with their women and 
children were pursued and slain; twenty-three 
villages were destroyed and their inhabitants 
massacred. 

The King, afterwards, regretted these cruel 
measures, and “among the last commands he 
gave to his son Henry, he added this expressl y— 
that he should make inquisition into the injuries 
done in that cause by the Parliament of Aix to 
the Provengals; and even before he died, he 
caused John Romano, a monk, to be apprehend- 
ed, and commanded the Parliament of Aix to 
punish him; for he, in the examination of here- 
ties, invented a new kind of torture, ordering the 
tortured parties to put on boots full of boiling tal- 
low, and after laughing at them and clapping on 
a pair of spurs, he would ask them whether they 
were not finely equipped for a journey.” * 

Fifteen years after these horrid transactions in 
the south of France, that is, in the year 1560, the 
Waldenses in Calabria, a district in the southern 
extremity of Italy, “ formed a junction with Cal- 
vin’s church at Geneva. ‘The consequence of| 
this was, that several pastors or public teachers 
went from the neighborhood of Geneva to settle 
with the churches of Calabria.” { This spread 
an alarm among the Catholics, which reached| 
the ears of the Pope, Pious 1V. Measures were 
therefore undertaken for wholly exterminating 
the Waldenses in that quarter, which in enormity 
have seldom been exceeded. ‘Two monks were| 
first sent to the inhabitants of St. Xist, who as- 
sembled the people and by a smooth harangue 
eadeavored to persuade them to desist from hear- 
ing these new teachers, whom they knew they 
nad lately received from Geneva. 

Instead of complying, however, the Waldenses 
forsook their houses, and as many as were able 
fled to the woods with their wives and children. 
T'wo companies of soldiers were instantly ordered 


* Thuani Historia sui temporis, lib. vi., quoted by Jones. 
+ Jones, C. H., ii. 296, 


defence. They expostulated with their pursuers, 
referred to their harmless and irreproachable 
lives, and begged, if they could not be permitted 
to remain unmolested, they might at least be pers 
mitted to retire from the country with their wives 
and children; but stated, that if reduced to the 
necessity of defending themselves, they must do 
it at the peril of those who forced them to such 
extremities. exasperated 
the soldiers, who immediately rushing upon them 
in the most impetuous manner—a “terrible affray 
ensued, in which several lives were lost, and the 
military at last put to flight.” 

The Inquisitors, on this, wrote to 
of Naples for more soldiers, who cheerfully com- 
plied. Proclamation was made throughout the 
kingdom of Naples, inviting persons to come to 
the war against the heretics. 

The fugitives in the 


This expostulation only 
| ; 


the Viceroy 


mountains were hunted 


and slain, the villages destroyed, some of the in- 
habitants condemned to the gallies, many slain 


and their wives and children sold or put to death. 
One of their pastors died prison from starva- 
tion; another, named Lewis Pascal, was taken to 
Rome and burnt in presence of the Pope and car- 
dinals. ‘Such was the end of the Waldenses of 
Calabria, who were wholly exterminated.” 

Let us now turn our attention to the main bedy 
of the Waldenses, inhabiting the valleys of Pied- 
mont. We have seen that in the year 1488 they | 
were attacked by an army led by Abert de Cape- 
tain, Archdeacon of Cremona, who was author- 
ized by a papal bull to destroy them. They 
were, however, taken under the protection of the) 
Duke of Savoy, who saved them from extermina-| 
tion, but could not prevent the Inquisitors from 
harassing them by putting to death some who 
travelled beyond. their own districts, and came 
within the reach of their officers. 
things continued till about the time of the Refor- 
mation, at the commencement of which, the atten- 
tion of the Inquisitors being drawn towards Ger- 
many and Switzerland, the Waldenses enjoyed a 
season of repose, which lasted about thirty-eight 
years, until they formed a union with the Re- 
formers, or became so far identified with them as 
to excite anew the jealousy of the Catholics, when 
they were again subjecte ‘d toa fiery persecution. 


This part of their history I will re late in the lan-| 


guage of the continuator of Sleidan’s History of 
the Reformation. “This people, about the year 
1555, had embraced the Reformation and had suf- 
fered it to be publicly pre ached, though it was for- 
‘bidden by the Council of Turin, which, the year 
following, sent one of its own members to inquire 


Jafier the offenders and to punish them; to whom 
the inhabitants delivered the confession of their! 


faith, declaring that they professed the doctrine 
contained in the Old and New Testaments and} 
comprehended in the apostles’ creed, and admit- 
ited the sacraments instituted by Christ, and the 
Ite n commandments,” &c. “On this, a solemn 
deputation was appointed concerning the sacri-| 
fice of the mass, auricular confession, tradition, 
prayers and oblations for the dead, and the cere- 
monies of the church and her censures, all which! 
they rejected, alledging that they were human 
inventions and contrary to the word of God.” 
This confession was sent by the Duke of Savoy 
to the King of France, who, about a year after, 
returned an answer, that he had caused it to be 
examined by learned divines, who had all con- 
demned it as erroneous and contrary to true reli- 
gion; and therefore the King commanded them 
to reject the confession and. submit to the holy 
church of Rome, and if they did not do so their 





‘that they resisted, and that they 


This state of! 


pérsons and estates should be contiacated. But 
they, on the contrary, were resolved to stand by 
their former confession. ‘They were, therefore, 
commanded not to admit any teacher who was 
not sent by the Archbishop of Turin, or the 
Council there; and that if any teachers came 
among them from Geneva they should discover or 
apprehend them, upon pain of death or loss of all 
they had: For three years after this the Wal- 
denses were let alone and no w ay molested; but 
this year, 1560, the Duke of Savoy, much against 
his will and inclination, was drawn by the Pope 
to make war upon them. 

“The pastor of Perousa was taken and burnt 
with a slow fire, together with many of his flock, 
and the inhabitants were de ‘spoiled of all they 
had and forced to flee to the mountains. Being 
thus enraged with hard usage, in the month of 
July fifty them set upon one hundred and 
twenty soldiers belonging to the Abbey of Pigne- 
rol, (where the Inquisitors were stationed) put 
them to flight and slew the greatest part of them; 
and about four hundred more of their party com. 
ing up, they took the Abbey of Pignerol and de. 
livered all their people which were imprisoned 
there. In October following, news being brought 
that the Duke of Savoy was sending an army to 
destroy them, they resolved that it was not lawful 
to take arms against their prince, but that they 
would take what they could carry away and be- 
take themselves to the mountains, and there await 
the good pleasure of God, who never forsakes his 


of 


own, and can turn the hearts of princes which way 
‘he’ pleaseth. 


There was not one man amongst 
them who repined against this decree. In after- 
times they had pastors who taught them otherwise, 
and told them it was not their prince but the Pope 
fought, not for 
their religion, but for their wives and children.” 
The forces of the Duke of Savoy entered their 


borders, and the soldiers attempting to get above 


them, they betook themselves to their slings and 
maintained a fight against them (though they 
were but few in number) the space of a whole 
day, with no great loss. At last the general, 
finding they were not to be forced, gave them 
leave to petition the Duke of Savoy, “ that they 
might live in peace, assuring him that nothing 
but utter ruin could have forced them to take 
arms against him; for which they humbly begged 
his highness’s pardon, and begging the liberty of 
their consciences and that they might not be 
forced to submit to the traditions of the church of 
Rome, but might, with his leave, enjoy the reli- 
gion the »y had learned from their ancestors.” 
“This petition was seconded by the Duchess of 
Savoy, who was a merciful princess, and had 
great power over the affections of the Duke. It 
being ever her judgment that this people were 
not to be so severely used, who had not changed 
their religion a few days ago, but had been in 
possession of it from their ancestors so many 
lages.”” Upon this they were received to mercy; 
but the soldiery fell upon them when they sus- 
pected nothing and plundered them three days 
together. 

Having sent a deputation to the Duke to peti- 
tion for mercy, their de -puties were required to 
jask pardon of the Pope’s nuncio, and to promise 
'to admit the mass, which they did. “On their 
return, when the principals understood what had 
been done, they wrote to the rest of the Valleys 
what had been done and desired a public consul- 
tation or diet, at which it was agreed that they 
should ail join in a league to defend their reli- 
gion. 

“And the next day they entered into the church 
of Bobbio and broke down the images and altars, 
‘and marching to Villare, where they intended to 
do the like, they met the soldiers, whom they 
pelted with their slings.” After this they beat 
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the captain of Turin in a second fight. By this vested in him by the duke of Savoy, to require 
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He continued to favor them till the time of his 


time the whole army drew into the field, and the |“ every head of a fainily with its members of the death, which fook place in 1675, and his widow, 


inhabitants of these valleys not being able to re-| reformed religion, of whatever rank or condition, 
sist them, the soldiers burnt all their towns and in the valleys of Piedmont, within three days from 
houses, and destroyed all the people they took. the publication of the decree to depart and to be 


After this a peace was concluded, but it lasted' with their families withdrawn out of the said 


only four years, for in 1565, at the importunate places,” and to be transported into the places al. 
request of the Catholic party, an edict was issued lowed by his royal highness, under pain of death 


enjoining every subject throughout the dominions |and confiscation of goods, unless they would em- ¢ 


of the Duke of Savoy, within ten days, to appear|brace the 
before the magistrates and declare their readiness|their humble petitions for mercy, this inhuman 


to go to mass, or quit the country in two months. | 


cially the Elector Palatine of the Rhine, inter- 
ceded on their behalf, and being seconded by the 


again r lented, and “they enjoyed peace until 


the year 1571, when the Duke being drawn in to|thousand persons, is described by eye witnesses 


= 


Catholic religion. 


who governed for ten years afterwards during the 
minority of her son, extended to them the same 
favor. 


Victor Amadeus II. began to reign in 1685, 


and became connected by marriage with Louis 
XIV, king of l’rance, “one of the most detestable 


and sanguinary tyrants that ever sat on a throne.” 


Notwithstanding It was he that revoked the edict of Nantz in the 
year 1685, and exposed his Protestant subjects, 


lecree procured by the Roman clergy was, after who then numbered about two millions, to the ut 
I'he Protestant Princes of Germany, and espe-|a feeble resistance, executed by a military force | 


f six thousand men, assisted by a promiscuous | 


rabble of plunderers gathered from the neighbor- « 
entreaties of the Duchess of Savoy, the Duke |ing states. 


‘The massacre that ensued, estimated at six « 


join several of the Princes of Europe in a league and historians as horrible beyond measure. 


offensive against the Protestants; which he had 
no sooner done, than he began to molest his Pro- 
testant subjects in the valley "Sts The Duchess 
again interposed on their behalf, and the Wal- 
denses were permitted to remain with little mo- 
lestation until the death of the Duke, which took 
place in 1580. 

He was succeeded by his son, Charles Em- 
manuel, who being waited upon by the deputies 
of the Waldenses, assuring him of their fidelity 
and asking his favor, he promised to protect them 
from molestation, which he did till the end of the 
century, being about twenty years. 

In the Marquisate of Saluces, a tract of coun- 
try at the head of the river Po, and separated | 
from the Valley of Lucerne, in Piedmont, only 
by a Uingle mountain, there was a settlement of 
dissenters from the church of Rome, who had for| 
“many ages maintained the purity of the Chris-| 
tian profession, living in great harmony, and 
holding fellowship wih the neighboring churches 
of the same faith and order. 

This district of country had been under the 
jurisdiction of the Kings of France until the year 
1588, when it was ceded to the Duke of Savoy. | 
Previous to this time, ‘‘ their external peace had} 
been frequently invaded by the Kings of France, | 
and their constancy and patience under sufferings 
put severely to the test; but if the French mon-| 
archs had chastised them with whips, it was re- 
served for their new sovereign, Charles Em.) 
manuel, to do it with scorpions. In the year 
1597, he made his pleasure known to his new! 
subjects, that they should embrace the Roman| 
Catholic religion. ‘They replied by an humble| 
petition, requesting him to allow them to enjoy'| 
their ancient religious privileges, and reminded | 
him that even the Jews were allowed to live in 
peace and in the enjoyment of their religious| 
worship. ‘This answer was not without effect, 
for they remained undisturbed until 1601, when 
an edict was issued, requiring all dissenters to) 
appear before a magistrate within fifteen days 
and renounce their profession and attend mass, 
or depart out of the country within the space of 


two months, never to return, under pain of death. | 


This barbarous decree was put in execution, 
and more than five hundred families driven into 
exile. Some crossed the Alps and retired in 
Dauphiny, in France; others, to Geneva, while 
many sought a refuge among their friends in the 
valleys of Piedmont. 

“From this period the Waldenses appear to 
have been tolerably free from persecution for half 
acentury. But in the month of January, 1655, 


the tragedy of Saluces was reacted over almost! 


all the valleys of Piedmont, and with tenfold 
cruelty.” 

_ In that month an order was issued by Andrew 
Gasta!do, doctor of the civil law and conservator 
general of the holy faith, by virtue of authority 


with grief and 


Samuel Moreland. 


leave the kinudom. 


nost rigor of persecution. Great numbers were 


yut to death in the most cruel manner, and ale 
ight hundred thousand persons compe lled to 


Through his instigation the 
luke of Savoy, contrary to his own better feelings 


and judgment, issucd an edict in 1686 “ forbid- 


ling his subjects the exercise of the Protestant re 


All the Protestant nations of l.urope were filled ligion upon pain ot death, the col fisc ation of he ii 


indignation ; among 


English took the most active part, and the protec 


tor Cromwell, assisted by his secretary, the poet 


Milton, drew up a most able and touching remon- 


strance addressed to the duke of Savoy, which he 


sent by the hands of a special ambassador, Sir 
He also addressed letters to 
the king of France and all the Protestant princes 
of Europe, and he caused collections to be taken 
up throughout England for the relief of the suf- 
ferers, which amounted to thirty-eight thousand 


two hundred and forty-one pounds sterling. Mil- 


ton’s feelings were so deeply interested for the 
fate of the poor Waldenses, that he composed the 
following touching little poem : 


ON THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEDMONT. 
Avenge, Oh Lord! thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold; 
Ev'n them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones, 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Picdmontese that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks. 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 


Their moans 
To heaven. Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 
O’er all th’ Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The tripled tyrant ; that from these may grow 

A hundred fold, who baving learn’d thy way 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 


The remonstrance of Cromwell, and the inter- 
cession of the Swiss and other friends of the Wail 
denses, induced the duke of Savoy to enter into a 
treaty in the year 1655, granting liberty to the 
scattered survivors to return to their homes, or 
rather to the desolated valleys where their homes 
had once been found. Notwithstanding the sup- 
plies sent them from other countries, they suffer- 
ed for many years the most grievous wants, being 
harassed continually by their enemies, and the 
provisions of the treaty disregarded. 

In the year 1663 another attempt was made to 
extirpate them, when they stood upon the defen- 
sive, and kept their enemies at bay until their 


‘friends in the Swiss Cantons interfered and pre- 
| vailed upon the duke to renew the treaty of 1655. 


‘This state of things continued until 1672, when 
‘an event occurred which marks a striking differ- 
jence in their principles from those which were 
held by the ancient Waldenses. ‘The duke being 
at war with the Genoese, and his troops much 
| worsted in the conflict, the Waldenses embraced 
ithe opportunity to show their loyalty and volun- 
\tarily enrolled themselves in the army, where they 
‘fought so valiantly as to turn the tide of victory 
in favor of their sovereign. ‘The duke was so 
jmuch pleased with their conduct, that he address- 
jed them a letter of thanks, and promised them his 
\« royal protection.” 


them the goods, the demolition of their churches, and the 
\ 99 


anishment of their pastors. 
‘All infants from that time were to be brought 


up in the Roman Catholic religion, under th 
penalty of their fathers being condemned to th 
vallies.”’ 


The inhabitants of the Swiss Cantons again in 


terposed their cood offices to save these afflicted 


people from the impending calamity; but all they 
could obtain for them was a temporary respite, 
and an edict permitting them to leave their coun- 
try. This edict required them to demolish their 
churches, lay down their arms, and divide them- 
selves into three bodies to be conducted out of the 
country. Having no confidence in the edict, and 
believing it to be intended to ensnare them, the 5 
refused to accept the terms, and prepared them- 
selves for a stout resistance. ‘l hey fortified the 
passes to the valleys, armed themselves as they 
best could, and waited for their enemies. 


‘The Waldenses under arms were about twenty- 
five hundred,—the army of the duke with his 
French allies much larger. After defending 
themselves vigorously the Waldenses were over- 
come by treachery and force, great numbers of 
both sexes and all ages were barbarously treated 
and put to death, and twelve thousand of the sur- 
vivors, men, 
prison.* 


women, and children, cast into 

By the entreaties of the Swiss ambassadors the 
prison doors were at length opened; but it was 
now the beginning of winter, and the poor ema- 
ciated and almost naked captives, reduced in 
number to about seven thousand, were compelled 
to take up their march across the snow-clad Alps 
to seek an asylum in Switzerland, where such as 
survived the hardships of the journey were kind. 
ly received and hospitably entertained. 

Their beautiful vallevs were depopulated, laid 
waste, and given to strangers. After remaining 
three years in Switzerland, a small but intrepid 
band, consisting of about eight hundred under the 
conduct of Arnaud their pastor, returned with arms 
in their hands, determined to reconquer their na- 
tive country. 
numbers, they were enabled to sustain themselves 
until a rupture took place between the king oi 
France and the duke of Savoy, “ when, joining 
the troops of their lawful sovereign, they proved 
their loyalty, and were permitted to re-establish 


Although opposed by far superior 


‘themselves on their small patrimonial estates.” 
“Thus re-established they became the stock of 
the existing race of Vaudois, who are still to be 
found in the valleys of Piedmont.”t ‘Though 
much reduced in numbers and influence they are 
still interesting to the Protestant world as the de- 
scendants of that martyr band who during centu 


* Jones, ii. p. 450. 
+ Sim’s Introduction to Peyran’s Historical Defence of 
Vaudois. 
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ries of persecution, while darkness brooded over earthly potentate as head of the church; 
Kurope, kept alive the sacred flame of religion, absolutely protested against every thing of the 
and prophesied in sackcloth. It must, however, kind. 

be acknowledged that our interest in them is di- liturgy, 
minished by the consideration, that in one impor- error, 

tant particular, at least, they have not maintained gentlemen,—no privileged pe’ ‘r of clergymen 
the principles of their forefathers, who bore a tes- paid o 
timony against the taking of human life, and the pail othce among them. 
would not fight even in self-defence. It is true ticular respect to the 
that the circumstances i in which they were placed called Rabbi, 

vere such as to try me n’s souls to the very utter- and all ye are 


Most; persecuted, robbed, imprisone d, and tortured, 


preserve them from the shedding of blood. They 


and what is still worse, they were driven from 


watched over them, and even when permitted to 


be exiled from their country, they became instru- that the 
mental in spreading the knowledge of the Re- Cabriare, 
deemer’s kingdom. from ( Ge rmany 
One of the best and most satisfactory historians a j j 
of this interesting people* brings their history were exterminated or expelled from their country. 
down to the time of their last dispersion in 1686, In like 
and gives no account of the small band who re- south of Italy, “ 


turned under Arnaud, 1689, because (as he says ( 


not consider this band who came from Geneva ( 
“equipped with arms and ammunition,” to be of the 
same church as “the meek confessors of Pied- 


mont.”’ It appears that those who now bear the ing these new teachers,’ 
name of Vaudois or Waldenses differ in several with, a horrible massacre ensued and the whole 
other particulars from that ancient church. settlement was destroyed. 
The main body of the Waldenses in Piedmont, 
visited Piedmont in the year 1823, that the ‘y are “in the year 1555, had embraced the Reformation, 
“ partial to the E a opal form ni church govern- and had suffered it to be publicly preac he d.’ 
‘This increased the bitter 
induced them to drop the title of bishop in its lics towards them, who required them, 
generally received sense, yet the E piscopal func- teachers came among them from Geneva, j 
tions are nee ‘At present,” says he, should discover or apprehend them upon pain of 
‘either the liturgy of Geneva or that of Neuf- death.’ 
chatel is read in the ian: according to the duke of Savoy, instigated by the pope, made war 
discretion of the pastor; but that of Geneva, which upon them. 
is a beautiful production, is principally followed. ensued, during which “the soldiers burnt all their 
The rituals which are adopted in conformity to towns and houses, and destroyed all the people 
their intercourse with eee ae have a service they took.” 
When we reflect that the Waldenses of Pied- 
days and seasons.”’ wy order to carry out this mont had dissented from the church of Rome and 
SV stem of forms, and to read this “beautiful lit- borne an open testimony against its corruptions 
urgy”’ they must of course have a paid ministry. for at least seven hundred years previous to the| 
A ccordit gly we learn from Sim’s Introduction Reformation, and although often persecuted their 
before cited. that out of Queen Mary’s grant of numbers continued to increase and spread to 
five hundred pounds per annum, the sum of two other j 
hundred and sixty-six pounds per annum was that some change must then have taken place 
granted for the support of thirteen ministers and which 
their widows, after the return of the Vaudois to Previous to that time “they prohibited or con- 
their native valleys in the year 1690. This demned in their society all wars and suits at law, 
erant was suspended in 1797, but has since been all attempts towards the acquisition of wealth, 
restored. the infliction of capital punishments, self-defe mee 
In 1768 collections were made in Great Britain against unjust violence, and oaths of all kinds.’ 
*to enable the Vaudois to maintain their ministers, Soon after the pastors from Geneva came among 
churches, schools, and poor.” A capital of ten|them they began to de ‘fend themselves; one hun-| 
thousand pounds was raised and invested in three|dred years later 


We learn from the narrative a Gilly, who 


ment; and though particular circumstances have 


for the communio n, and differe nt forms For certain 


The "y had no book of common prayer, no 
no thirty- nine artic les s to guard them from 
, or schism. y had no reverend 
r pensioned for disc harging the duties of 
The y paid par- 
Lord’s words, ‘Be ye not 
for one is your Maste r, even Christ, 
no man your 
father upon ehith, lather which 
their homes dettielishe d, and their wives and chil- is in carries 
dren butchered before their eyes, it is evident that one § 
nothing but the lamb-like spirit of Christ could greatest 


Neither be 

among you s! hall be your servant. 
interesting | 
performed prodigies of valor, but what did this when oiid hed what 
avail them? they were driven from their country, principles among the Waldenses. 
| think it may 
their principles. Their ancestors had for many place 
centuries been persecuted and sometimes reduced Germany and Geneva, ¢ 


this change of 


clearly shown that it 


soon after their union with the churches of 
originated in the 
to the greatest extremities; but they still adhered gs} ro of Calvinist ministers, who, contrary to 
to their peaceable principles, Divine Providence the practice of the ancient Waldenses, rec 
ias been already stated 
Waldensian ¢c hure! hes of Merindole 


in the south of 


salary for preaching. 


, “hired teachers 
, and soon after 


manner the Waldenses of C: 
4 junction in 
‘alvin’s church at Geneva, and several pastors 
in the preface to his fifth London edition) he does or public teachers went from the neighborhood of 
» churches of Calabria.” 

This excited alarm and jealousy among the 
Catholics, who required them “to desist from “hear- 
’ which not being complied 


reneva to settle 


feelings of the ¢ 


A severe persecution ensued, and the 


They resisted and a bloody conflict 


reasonably 


increased the rancour of their « 


“they are said to have fought 


they ed,” says Moshiem, “that the rulers and minis- 


ters of the church were obliged by their vocation 
to imitate the poverty of the apostles, and to pro- 
cure for themselves a subsistence by the work of 
their hands;” “they considered every Christian 
as in some measure qualified and authorized to 
instruct, exhort, and confirm the brethren in their 
Christian course.”* It does not appear that they 
were learned in theology; they did not trouble 
themselves about those nice distinctions and spec- 
ulative opinions which have embroiled the Catho- 
lic and Protestant churches,—but they had suffi- 
cient learning to read their bibles, which they did 


is most diligently; and instead of looking to man to 


explain its mysteries, they looked only to Him 

“that hath the key of David; he that openeth 
and no man shutteth, and shutteth and no man 
openeth.”” 

Let us now turn to the teachers of the Protes- 
tant churches of Germany and Geneva. Although 
I would not willingly disparage their services to 
mankind, nor detract from their well-earned repu- 
tation, yet I fully concur in the remark of a 
British historian, that “the Reformers, with all 
their zeal and learning, were babes in scriptural 
knowledge when compared with the more illiter- 
ate Waldenses, particularly in regard to the na- 
ture of the kingdom of Christ, and its institutions, 
laws, and worship in general. Luther, for in- 


‘stance, besides that both he and Calvin always 
1560 with 


contended for a form of national Christianity,—a 
principle which, the moment it is received into 
the mind, must necessarily darken it as to the na- 
ture of the kingdom of Christ,—Luther, with all 
his zeal against popery, was never able to disin- 
tangle his own mind from the ine xplicable doc. 
trine of transubstantiation, which he had imbibed 
in the church of Rome. He, indeed, changed the 
name, but he retained all the absurdity of the 
thing. He rejected the word transubstantiation, 


\that is, the bread and wine were not changed into 


— the substance of the body and blood of Christ,— 
but the body and Blood of Christ were really and 


y actually present in the elements of bread and 


wine, and were therefore literally eaten and 
drunk by the communicants.”t “ And with re- 
spect to Calvin,” says the same author, “it is 
manifest that the leading, and to me, at least, the 
most hateful feature. in all the multiform charac- 
ter of popery, adhered to him through life; | mean 
the spirit of persecution. Holding, as | do, many 
doctrinal sentiments in common with Calvin, I am 
prompted to speak my opirion of him with the 
less reserve. I regard him as a man whom the 
Creator had endowed with transcendant talents, 
and liave no doubt that he knew what ‘ flesh and 
blood could never reveal to him.’’> * * * * 
‘*No mere man probably ever surpassed Calvin 
in his indefatigable labors, according to the mea- 
sure of his bodily strength, in making known to 


.|others the unsearchable riches of Christ Jesus, 


both from the pulpit and the press; and his bitter- 


‘est enemies cannot deny that the progress of the 


Reformation was wonderfully accelerated by his 
means. Yet with all these excellencies, ( ‘alvin 


*|was a persecutor! He had yet to learn, or at 
least how to practice that simple lesson of the king- 


dom of heaven, Whatsoever ve would that men 
should do unto you do ye even so unto them. 


per cent. bank annuities for this purpose, and the| more like lions than men,” and subsequently they ;Calvin could never comprehend how another man 
interest has been regularly remitted. Now let! volunteered their services to fight the battles of! could have as great a right to think wrong, as he 


us contrast these modern Vaudois with the an- their sove reign against the Genoese. 


cient Waldenses, as described by Jones in his 


tome, but also from all national establishments! 


|himself had to ‘think right! and that it is ‘the sole 


The character of a people is generally mould- | prerogative of the King of Zion to punish his ene- 
preface before cited, p. xxv. He says, “they ed, or at least:modified by their religious teachers; | 
were dissenters,—Protestant dissenters; dissen-,and it has passed into a proverb, “ like priest, like) 
ters upon principle not only from the church of] people.” 


mies and the corruptors of his truth. Upon this 
point his judgment was perverted by the princi- 
|ples of his education, and, unhappily for his own 


The ministers of the ancient Waldenses did not| character and the cause of truth, his conduct was 


of religion. They existed by mere toleration from| follow preaching as a trade or profession; “ they’ founded upon this erroneous judgment. His be- 


the civil government,—they acknowledged no} were not paid or pensioned,” but “they maintain-| 


* Moshiem, i. 332. 


* Jones. 


* Moshiem, i. 332. 
+ Jones’ Ch. Hist. ii. 237. 
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havior throughout the whole affair of Servetus is are my disciples if ye have love one towards) shade, because caterpillars disfigured the leaves, 


too well known to need any explanation in this another.” 

place; but I conceive it to be the imperative duty A man may conscientiously differ from others 
of every friend to toleration and the rights of con- in opinion, he may even entertain erroneous 
science to express their marked abhorrence of opinions, (as most men probably do) but if his 
this part of the character of Calvin.”* ‘The heart is right towards God,—if the principles that 
transaction here alluded to I will briefly notice. actuate his conduct are the fruits of the spirit— 
Michael Servetus, a Spanish physician who had |love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, good- 
settled at Vienne in France, published some) ness, faith, meekness, and temperance—then is he 
works concerning the doctrines of Christianity,|a disciple of Christ, and a subject of his spiritual 
which gave offence to both Catholics‘and Protes-| kingdom. 

tants. ‘Having escaped from Vienne, and hap-| Now it appears that these liberal and tolerant 
pening to come to Geneva in his retreat to Naples, doctrines of Christianity were not clearly per- 
Calvin ‘procured his apprehension and imprison- ceived by the Reformers; they taught that cer- 
ment.’ He was brought to trial. After various tain opinions which they held with regard to the 
delays he was sentenced to be burnt alive, ‘for trinity and atonement were essential to salvation, 
having set himself in array against the Divine and when they became possessed of temporal 
Majesty and the Holy Trinity;’ and the dreadful power they were easily persuaded to exercise it 
sentence was executed that same day on which it in order to compel men to come into what they 
was pronounced.” The writer of the article (en- considered the fold of Christ. . 
titled Calvin) in the Edinburg Encyclopedia The same intolerant views, when accompanied 
from which | have extracted this account ap- by temporal power, will always lead to persecu- 
pears to be an advocate of Calvin, to whom, he tion, and especially when the interests of the 
says, “the daring impiety and presumptuous in- priesthood are endangered by the desertion of 
solence of Servetus had become intolerable.” His their followers. 

impiety was, doubtless, a denial of the trinitarian' From the facts here related, we may draw 
doctrines, and his presumption consisted in think- many instructive conclusions, to two of which 
ing differently from his persecutors. only | will call the reader’s attention. 

"The same writer informs us that “the princi- First. The miuisters of Christ, like the apostles 
ples of toleration were as yet but imperfectly un-|and teachers of the primitive church, should not 
derstood. Even those who formally recognized look to man for their reward, nor seek for their 
them had not imbibed their genuine spirit. And) Weapons in the schools of theology; nor should 
the persecuting temper of popery was insensibly re- the people to whom they minister permit them to 
tained, after men had discovered its corruptions) be “as lords over God’s heritage,’”’ but require 
and emancipated themselves in a great measure them to be “examples to the flock.” 1 Pet. v, 3. 
from its yoke. ‘This was the case in every place) Secondly. The triumphs of the religion of Jesus 
where the Reformation existed, and with every Christ have always been achieved through suffer- 
sect of Christians that was possessed of power.” ing, and never by resistance or violence, 

“It appears, too, that the proceedings against He did not exert his miraculous power to de- 
Servetus received the approbation of almost all/stroy his enemies, but he laid down his life to 
the eminent ecclesiastics who then flourished. save them; and the apostles, when brought under 

The Reformed Swiss Cantons were unanimous) the baptizing power of the holy spirit, cheerfully 
in exhorting the council of Geneva to punish the| followed in the footsteps of their Master. In like 
wicked man, and to put it out of his power to in-} manner their successors, the martyrs of the primi- 
crease heresy. Faral, Viret, Bucer, Beza, Géco.| tive church and the faithful followers of Christ in 
lampadius, and even the gentle Melancthon, ap-|each succeeding age, have been made willing to 
proved of the measure.” drink of the cup that he drank of, and thus “ to 

Here we discern the cause why the Catholic fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of 
priests and the pope were so much incensed Christ, for his body’s sake, which is the church.” 
against the Waldenses for receiving the Protes-/\Col. i, 24, Although we can but deplore the 
tant teachers of Geneva; these teachers were of wickedness of those cruel men who have subject- 
the same spirit as themselves, “the persecuting spi- cd the faithful to persecution and death, we must 
rit of popery was insensibly retained,’ and they admire the wisdom and adore the goodness of God 
were instrumental in changing the character of who so filled the hearts of his servants with divine 
the simple and inoffensive Waldenses from the! love, that they could rejoice in the midst of suffer- 
nature of the lamb to that of the lion. ings, and triumph even in death over all the 

So long as they remained under the teachings POWeTS of darkness and wickedness of men. 
of their native barbs, or ministers, who were) But may we not boldly affirm that there is no 
husbandmen and mechanics little accustomed to| ther way in which the strongholds of superstition 
controversy, they excited less suspicion and alarm and error can be so effectually assailed as by the 
than afterwards, when under the pastoral charge meek example and patient sufferings of the faith- 
of men versed in theology, and animated with an ful. If we attempt to reclaim mankind. from their 
ardent proselyting zeal. It may be supposed by) ®TOrs by physical force, or even by harsh invec- 
some, that there was nothing in the doctrines of tive, We rouse in them the spirit of resistance and 
the Reformers of Germany and Switzerland that ¢efeat our purpose; but he who is actuated by 
led to persecution; but rather, that it was the re. that meek and gentle spirit which breathes peace 
sult of education and the spirit of the age. From/° earth and good will to men, becomes willing 
this sentiment I must dissent; for it appears evi- | suffer rather than contend; and thus address- 
dent to me, that any system of doctrines which |'"8 himself to the best feelings of the human 
restricts the salvation of mankind to any set o |heart he “overcomes evil with good,” destroys 
opinions whatever, must lead to persecution when|¢?ror by the weapons of truth, and triumphs over 
supported by numbers and accompanied by tempo-| hatred by the power of divine love. 
ral power. The religion of Jesus Christ does not| 
consist in opinions, but in principles. He enjoined! 


upon his followers no creed, he instituted no cere-| To reject the gospel because bad men pervert 


monies; but he directed his disciples to wait for| '** and weak men deform it and quarrel about it, 


the teachings of the comforter or “Spirit off nt qe — oa sour on others, and aaa 
Trath,” which, ‘said: he, will lead you into all vem because they do not agree in every tittle 


Truth, and “by this shall all men know that-ye| "08 themselves, displays the same folly as if a 
; ¥°! person should cut down a tree bearing abundance 


of delicious fruit, and furnishing @ refreshing! 





* Jones, ii. p. 239. 





and spiders made thetr webs among the branches. 


Bogue 


~~ cee ——— 
From the Home Journal. 
THE STEAM SONG, 
Harness me down with your iron bands, 
Be sure of your curb and rein,— 
For I scorn the power of your puny hands 
As the tempest scorns a chain! 
How I laughed, as I lay concealed from 
For many a countless hour, 
At the childish boast of human might, 


And the pride of human power! 


Wien I saw an army upon the land 
A navy upon the seas, 
Creeping along, a snail-like band, 
Or waiting the wayw ard breeze,— 
When I marked the peasant faintly re 
With the toil which he faintly bore, 
As he feebly turned at the tardy wheel, 


Or tugged at the weary oar— 


When I measured the panting courser’s spe 
The flight of the carrier dove, 

As they bore a law a king decreed, 
Or the lines of impatient love,— 

I could not but think how the world would fee! 
As these were outstripped afar, 

When I should be bound to the rushing keel, 


Or chained to the flying car! 


Ha, ha, ha! they found me at last; 
They invited me forth, at length; 

And I rushed to my throne with a thunder- last 
And laughed in my iron strength! 

O! then ye saw a wondrous chang¢ 
On the earth and ocean wide, 

Where now my fiery vessels range, 


Nor wait for wind or tide! 


Hurrah! hurrah! the waters o’er,— 
The mountains steep decline,— 
Time—space—have yiclded to my power— 
The world—the world is mine! 
The rivers the sun hath earliest blest, 
Or those where his beams decline,— 
The giant streams of the queenly west, 
Or the orient floods divine. 


The Ocean pales where’er I sweep, 
To hear my strength rejoice, 
And the monsters of the briny deep 
Cower, trembling at my voice 
I carry the wealth and the lord of wealth, 
The thoughts of the godlike mind; 
The wind lags after my flying forth, 
The lightning js left behind! 


In the darksome depths of the fathommless min 
My tireless arm doth play, 

Where the rocks never saw the sun’s decline 
Or the dawn of the glorious day. 

I bring earth’s glittering jewels up 
From the hidden caves below, 

And I make the fountain’s granite cup 


With a crystal gush overflow 


I blow the bellows, I forge the steel, 
In all the shops of trade ; 

I hammer the oar and turn the wheel, 
Where my arms of strength are made 

I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint 
I carry, [ spin, I weave ; 

And all my doings I put in print 
Omevery Saturday eve 


I've no muscle to weary, no breast to decay, 
No bones to be “laid on the shelf," 

And soon I intend you may “ go and play,” 
While I manage the world by myself. 





ey 


ei 








But harness me down with your iron bands, 
Be sure of your curb and rein ; 

For I scorn the strength uf your puny hands, 
As the tempest scorns a chain! 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTI 


1 19, 1847. 


We received soon after the late Yearly Meet- 


ing in New York, several letters from correspon-. 


dents who were in attendance, and it was our in- 
tention to have furnished our readers with some 
Other 
engagements have prevented this,—but we hope 
the following abstract from the letters of our 


friends will yet be interesting to some of our 
readers. 


account of its proceedings immediately. 


The Yearly Meeting of men Friends commen- 
ced its session on Second-day morning, the 24th 
ult. at half past ten o’clock, and closed on the 
Fifib-day morning following. The former clerk 
(Thomas Wright) having died during the recess 
of Yearly Meeting, it was opened by the assistant 
clerk Samuel Willets, who was requested to name 
a friend to assist him during the morning ses- 
sion. 


The Representatives from the different Quar- 
terly Meetings all attended except two; for the 
absence of one a reason was assigned. 


Jacob Dickinson, from Genesee; John Hunt, 
from Darby, Pa.; Samuel Hughes, from Canada; 
and Jacob Lafetra, from Baltimore, each produ- 
ced certificates from their respective meetings, 
which were read. 

The Clerk informed that Epistles from all the 
Yearly Meetings in correspondence with that 
Yearly Meeting were on the table—they were 
directed to be read. The first was from Phila- 
delphia, which was short, and thought by some 
Friends to be close and pertinent. ‘The second 
was from Baltimore; it was good, but more ex- 
tended. The next was from Ohio, which, after 
treating of the usual matter, informed the meet- 
ing that a committee had been appointed by them 
to take into consideration the subject of Slavery; 
and that an Address to the members of our So 
ciety on this subject, had been prepared,—that 


the Address was adopted by the Yearly Meeting, 


and directed to be circulated among their mem-!| 


bers and a copy of it forwarded with the Epistle 
to the New York Yearly Meeting. 

The Epistles’ from Indiana and Genesee Year- 
ly Meetings were next read, and their contents 
were lively and impressive. 

The Clerk then stated that the document re- 
ferred to in the Ohio Epistle was on the table, 
and awaited the direction of the Meeting. A few 
Friends expressed sentiments unfavourable to its! 
being read, and some desired to have it referred 
to a committee, but the prevailing sense appear- 
ed to be in favour of reading it, and it was read. 
A proposition was made for this Yearly Meeting 
to re-publish the Address, but it was not agreed) 
to. 


The meeting on Second-day afternoon was) 
opened with some excellent advice by a Friend! 


FRIENDS’ 


from 
well received. ‘The time afterwards was mostly 
occupied by the appointment of Clerks, — the 
reading of last year’s minutes, the appointment 
of a Committee to settle with the Treasurer, and 
one to take into consideration unfinished business 


from last year, and such other matters as came 
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a neighbouring Yearly Meeting, which was. 


up on the Reports from the various Quarterly | 


Meetings. 
‘The Representative Committee named Samuel 
Willets as Clerk, and the nomination was ap- 


proved of by the meeting, 

The meeting on Third-day morning was open- 
ed by a few brief remarks made by some of the 
elder members; after which it went into a con- 
sideration of the state of Society as brought into 
view by the Answers to the first four Queries in- 
clusive; by the accounts received from the vari- 
ous branches, there appears to be many deficien- 
cies. That of neglecting the attendance of reli- 
gious meetings was strongly apparent, especially 
in the middle of the week. ‘This, judging from 
the expression of feeling which appeared to rise 


in the meeting, elicited much exercise and con- 


cern. 

The usual deficiencies in a want of love and 
unity in the testimonies contained in the third 
and fourth Queries, were also adverted to with a 
like concern for the future improvement and wel- 
fare of the family. There was also much exer- 
cise in the meeting in consequence of a departure 
amongst the younger members of the Society 
from our testimonies on the subject of frequent- 
ing taverns and places of diversion, &c. It ap 


O1lV- 


_ 


peared that parties were not unfrequently 
en, at which amusements were introduced that 
Friends have felt themselves called upon to bear 
testimony against; and that some of the younger 
members of Society do not hesitate to attend 
them. 

On Third-day afternoon, Friends resumed the 
consideration of the state of Society as brought 


up by the Answers to the remaining Queries.— | 


The answer to the one relating to treatment of 


offenders, gave rise to much expression of con- 


‘cern; and some profitable advice was given in re- 


lation to the duties of Society towards its erring 
members—a desire was felt that efforts might be 
made to reclaim and restore, rather than to cut 
off. those who deviate from the regulations and 
order or Society; and after some time spent on 
this important subject, the meeting adjourned un- 
til Fourth-day afternoon, it being understood that 
meeting for worship would be held in the morn- 
ing. 

The meeting on Fourth day afternoon was oc- 
cupied with a variety of concerns, amongst which 
was the report of the Committee on the request 
of Ferrisburg Quarterly Meeting—the Committee 
reported favourably to granting the request, and 


the members were united to Easton Quarterly’ 


Meeting; the report of the Indian Committee; 
also, the reading of the minutes of the Meeting 





On Fifth-day morning it was pretty early sug- 
gested that the business of the meeting might be 
brought to a close with that sitting. The Com- 
mittee to essay replies to the Epistles from the 
different Yearly Meetings had prepared their re- 
ports, and there did not appear to be much other 
business to claim the attention of the meeting. 

Having got through with some minor subjects, 
the Clerks proceeded to read the Epistles pre- 
pared by the Committee. The first was address- 
ed to Friends in Philadelphia, and set forth some 
of the exercises that had attended the meeting 
during its sittings, adverted to the Report from 
the Indian Committee, and to the continuance of 
that body for another year. ‘The second was ad- 
dressed to Baltimore, and was equally good—it 
was brief. The meeting directed that a notice of 
the continuance of the Indian Committee should 
be added, as necessary information. ‘The one for 
Ohio was rather more extended, and referred to 
the subjects which appeared to be agitating socie- 
ty. The cautionary advice given in that Epistle 
was considered by Friends to be too strongly 
marked, and it was agreed to erase certain por- 
tions of it, lest Friends of that meeting might 
think a reflection on them was intended. The 
And 
the one for Indiana was considered satisfactory. 
The whole were directed to be endorsed and for- 
warded. In one or two of the Epistles, Friends, 
to whom they are addressed, were feelingly ad- 
vised of the bereavement which was felt by the 
death of Thomas Wright, the former Clerk. 


Gne for Genesee was similarly amended. 


Information being received that women’s meet- 
ing had no business before them that would be 
likely to require the attention of men Friends, the 
ineeting thought best to look towards a final ad- 
journment. Several Friends felt concerned to 
say a few words before parting from those that 
had been assembled. many of whom, in all proba- 
bility, would never meet together again in the 
capacity of a Yearly Meeting. One of these 
pointed out two evils existing in the world, one 
of which was, to run unbidden before the Master: 
and another was, an unwillingness to be faithful 


to the light and evidence given to us. 


A few sulemn and impressive remarks were then 
made by some of the elder members of the body; 
after which the Clerk read the closing minute. — 
“A covering seemed to spread over the meeting, 
which gave evidence that the power of the Lord 
was there, and that his presence had not been 
withheld from the assembly; and that, notwith- 
standing our many weaknesses, we were still call- 
ed to partake of the green pustures and living 
waters, which are ever provided by his adorable 


and Holy Hand.” 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


The Cambria has arrived at Boston, with intelligence 
16 days later from Europe. Amongst the important items 
of news is the death of Daniel O’Connell, who died at Ge- 


| hoa on the 15th ult., and a decline in the price of Bread 


‘for Sufferings, and the report.of the Committee | gg, 


Best American flour is quoted at 43 shillings per 


to nominate Friends to constitute that body for) barrel—being a considerable reduetion—Wheat 10s. 6d. to 
12s. 6d. per 70 Ibs. Corn 52s. per quarter for prime. 


the ensuing year. 
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COMMUNICATION. 
THE POTATO DISEASE. growing, or entirely separate it from the vine, and for a variety of purposes from which its cost at 

Fears have been expressed by some, that this the fatter will not decay in consequence. Every present excludes it. 
disease will continue to prevail and extend till Spectes of vegetables, it is said, support from one The facility and cheapness of the process, too, 
this valuable esculent will no longer afford suste-|'© three species of animated existences; and no/ will enable the ore to be largely smelted on the 
nance to the human family. 1 do not apprehend | doubt the potato vine supports its proper share. spot. ‘The Cornish mine proprietors are anxious- 


we may plunge a knife into a healthy potato when | be so enormously reduced as to bring it into use 


ut the innumerable insects that draw sustenance ly expecting the moment when they can bring the 


this as a final result. In every aye, and in Orr) ae | ) 
. . y > . aw > > resterd: : > 
portion of the earth, the various vegetable pro-|'rom the vegetable creation do not, in general,/ore which lay in the mine yesterday into a state 


ductions, we have reason to believe, have been inflict a serious wound. Like the cattle on ato be sent to market to-morrow; and this at the 
subject to disease, and to the ravages of the in- thousand hills, luxuriating in delicious pasturage, very mouth of the mine. In Australia, also, the 
sect race. they appropriate what nature requires, but leave operation of this discovery will be of the utmost 
From the settlement of this country till about) %° Polson behind. . But this insect (if it be one) importance. len thousand tons of copper ore 
the year 1778 or 80, wheat flourished in these '3 Pot to be comprised among the harmless com-| were sent (rom Australia to England last year, to 
States generally, without avy apparent annoy-| ners on the bounties of the vegetable creation; be smelted at Swansea; and the result was only 
ance; about that period, an insect called the fly, and like all the destroying messengers, that have 1600 tons of copper. But Australia, in future, 
and frequently the Hessian fly, (from the sup-|©¥e" preceded it, will no doubt be lmnted, both’ will smelt her own copper by a 36 hours pro- 
posed fact of having been brought here by the as to extent and duration. At may be reasonably cess, saving all this useless freight of the 8400 
Hessian soldiers) secame so destructive as to oc- classed with those destructive species that have |tons of refuse, and saving also the cost of the old 
casion great alarm. For a number of years the 8° seriously annoyed the pear, the plum and lo-|and expensive process. In a very few years Aus- 
culture of wheat on Long Island and vieinity was CUSt- And we might well regard their limited | tralia will send to market more copper than is 
nearly abandoned. Having first made its appear- number as a Providential arrangement; for if they now produced by all the rest of the world. But 
ance on the seaboard, it gradually extended west-| WEF One hundredth part as numerous as the if our future penny pieces are to bear any propor- 
ward till it has swept over most ef the wheat harmless tribes, they would poison the source of tion to the reduced cost and value of the metal, 
growing States of the Union. ° The insect is yet all animal subsistarce, and annihilate the human they must be made of the size of dinner plates. 


. * " ae ti \ > 
known as an enemy, but its ravages seldom re-/"#ce. All that can be said respecting the future London Paper. 
duce materially the aggregate produce of the|©?dition of the potato crop, Is indeed conjec- sooo ——— 

4 “ d = c 
é ; ‘ ; $ 2U Shi . w 7 say" — ~ “ey ‘E 
crop. tural; but from analogous circumstances we may CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. 


About the year 1810 or 12, peach trees first reasonably conclude, that the disease, or the cause 
showed symptoms of premature decay. For 150)! ' will, like all other similar ones, itself perish; | : i 
years previous they had flourished, as far as we and within the lapse of a few years, this valuable 4" address recently delivered by Professor Mapes 
know, without being subject to any disease, and esculent will be — ry ots its former) before the Mechanics’ Institute of New York. 
almost spontaneously. ‘The dechne of the peach healthy condition. But it 1s appalling to contem-| 
tree also, first, was observable on the seaboard; plate the probable conden, mie nen of meets with resistance, and its velocity will be re- 
and then gradually, but slowly, extended west- | Millions of the human family, who have heretofore 7 


1 ticl 1 liabl tarded. {f you alter the globe to the form of an 
ward. [ts progress was so slow, that they were|COunted Upon this article as tue most relia me egg, there will be less resistance. And then there 


We select the following interesting facts from 


A globe, placed in water, or air, in moving 


flourishing in full vigor 150 miles west of Albany, SOurce of subsistence. G. “lis a form called the solid of least resistance, which 
ten years after they had mostly decayed in the Ce mathematicians studied for many years to dis- 
vicinity of New York. If I have been correctly THE DISCOVERIES OF 1846. cover; and when they had discovered it, they 


informed, the disease has extended as far west as; We apprehend that there can be no doubt that! found they had the form of a fish’s head! Na- 


the central part of Indiana, but not much into II- the year 1846 will be memorable for the remark-|ture had + rigged out’ the fish into just such a 
linois or Michigan. The destruction of the tree|able extensions or new applications of human) figure. 
in the Western States, is, however, much less| knowledge, which will come..before future histo-| ‘The feathers of birds, and each particular part 
general than in the Eastern. Recently, again,| ;ians as rendering illustrious ita narrow limits.—|of them, are arranged at such an angle as to be 
the peach tree flourishes in the eastern part of] Most evident is it that we are now living in the| most efficient in assisting flight. ‘The human eye 
New York, with proper attention; and though still) jays predicted by the Hebrew prophet, when/has a mirror on which objects are reflected, and 
subject to the disease, it succeeds so as amply to} .. many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall'a nerve by which these reflections are conveyed 
repay the toil of culture. be increased.” to the brain, and thus we are enabled to take an 
At about the same time a disease attacked one 1. Foremost among these may be placed the interest in the objects which pass before the eye. 
kind of cherry trees, and every variety of plum,|use of ether, inhaled for facilitating surgical ope-| Now, when the eye is too convex, we use one 
on Long Island; and so fatally, as almost to an-|yagions. Like all other appliances of this kind, it kind of glasses to correct the fault; and if it be 
nihilate them. ‘The plum tree, however, for a) eets with failures, and even with fatal results injnot convex enough, or if we wish to look at ob- 
number of years has been reviving, and no diffi-'4 few cases. But, for one fatal result and five jects at different distances, we use glasses of en- 
culty is now experienced in rearing them. The} fajjures, we have five hundred instances of vast tirely another description. p 
plum disease, like that of the peach, has extended | benefit, in many of which, beyond all doubt, lives But as birds cannot get spectacles, Providence 
westward, and has almost entirely destroyed this! have been saved which would otherwise have|has given them a method of supplying the defi- 
true in portions of western New York. ibeen lost. Without describing it as infallible, or|ciency. ‘They have the power of contracting the 
Some 15 years ago, a disease prevailed among | in ai] cases safe or to be relied on, there can be eye, of making it more convex, so as to see the 
pear trees, that destroyed a large proportion Offne doubt that this discovery has conferred vast|specks which float in the atmosphere, and catch 
all the young trees in the vicmily of New York. |henefits on mankind. them for food; and also of flattening the eye, to 
Its influence has heen extensively felt. Insome| 2. The substitution of a new explosive mate-|see a great distance, and observe whenever any 
instances the extremities only, and in some Cases/rial, the gun cotton, in place of gunpowder, is vulture or other enemy is threatening to destroy 
the entire (ree would suddenly decay; so as to IN-| another remarkable event. Of its great utility,;them. In addition to this they have a film, or 
duce a belief that a virulent substance had been}iy || blasting and mining operations, not the|coating, which can be suddenly thrown down 
injected. "The (lecay of the plum, black cherry,| sliohtest doubt can exist. It is both cheaper and| over the eye to protect it; because at the velocity 
and pear, was obviously traceable to the agency | more powerful than gunpowder; and the absence! with which they fly, and with the delicate texture 
of an msect; the destructive agency not operating of sinoke gives it a decisive advantage. ‘Therejof their eve, the least speck of dust would aet 
mechanically, but rather chemically, as though|can remain no question, that in all works of this! upon it as a-penknife thrust into the human eye. 
seme poisonous substance had been intraduced | description, the new agent will rapidly supersede! This film is to protect the eye, and the same thing 
into the small branches of the tree. Pear trees|the old one. ‘% ' exists to some extent in the eye of the horse. The 
have also revived and are now flourishing. 3. The third discovery of 1846 is perhaps even’ horse has a very large eye, very liable to take dust. 
The cause of the potato disease is yet lodged | of greater importance than either of the former. ‘This coating im the horse's eye is called the haw, 
i Obscurity. ‘There are strong reasons to believe| We allude to the lately patented process for|or third eye-lid, and if you will watch closely, you 
iat some aniinal poison is introduced, through |smelting copper by means of electricity. The may see it descend and return with electric velo- 
the agency of an insect, into the bulb or into theleffect of this change will be quite prodigious. [t city. It clears away the dust and protects the 
vine. The leaves of the plant, when the disease produces in less than two days what the old pro- eye from injury. If the eye should eatch eold, 
appears, assumes much the same appearance as|cess required three weeks to effect. And the|the haw hardens and projects, and ignorant per- 
the leaves of «he pear when the limb is stung.—jsaving of fuel is so vast, that in Swansea alone sons cut it off and thus destroy this safeguard, 
The decay is obviously not by a mechanical agen-}the smeliers estimate their annual saving in coals, You all know, if you take a pound of iron, and 
cy, fur we may kill or remove a healthy eel tt nu less than five hundred thousand pounds.— | make of it a hollow rod a foot long. what weight 


vine, and it will not cause the bulb to decay; or| Hence, it is clear, that the price of copper must ii will support; a weight meny times greater thaa 
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before. Nature seems to have taken advantage 
of this also, long before mathematicians had dis- 
covered it, and all the bones of animals are hol- 
low. The bones of birds are large, because they 
must be strong to move their large wings with 
sufficient velocity; but they must also be light, in 
order to float easily upon the air. Birds also 
illustrate another fact in natural philosophy. If 
you take a bag, make it air-tight, and put it under 
water, it will support a large weight, say an hun- 
dred pounds. But twist it, or diminish the air in 
it, and it will support no such weight. Now, a 
bird has such an air-bag. When he wishes to de- 
scend, he compresses it at will, and falls rapidly; 
when he would rise, he increases it, and floats 
with ease. He also has the power of forcing air 
into the hollow parts of the body, and thus to as- 
sist his flight. ‘The same thing may be observed 
in fishes. ‘They also have an air-bag to enable 
them to rise or sink in the water, till they find 
their temperature. 


If they wish to rise they increase it; if they 
wish to sink they compress it, and down they go. 
Sometimes the fish, in sinking, makes too strong 
an effort to compress it; then down he goes to 
the bottom, and there remains for the rest of his 
life. Flounders and some other fish have no air- 
bag; and so they are never found floating on the 
surface, but must always be caught at the bottom. 

In this way are the principles of science ap- 
plied to almost every thing. You wish to know 
how to pack the greatest amount of bulk in the 
smallest space. ‘The form of cylinders leaves 
large spaces between them. Mathematicians la- 
bored hard for a long time to find what figure 
could be used so as to lose no speck; and at last 
found that it was the six-sided figure, and also 
that a three-plane ending in a point, formed the 
strongest roof or door. ‘The honey-bee discover- 
ed the same things a good while ago. The honey 
comb is made up of six-sided figures and the 
roof is built with three-plane surfaces coming to 
a point. 

If a flexible vessel be emptied of air, its sides 
will be almost crushed together by the pressure 
of the surrounding atmosphere. And if a tube 
partly filled with fluid, be emptied of air, the fluid 
will rise to the top. The bee understands this, 
and when he comes to the cup of the tall honey- 
suckle, and finds that he cannot reach the sweets 
at its bottom, he thrusts in his body, shuts up 
the flower and then exhausts the air, and so pos- 
sesses himself of the dust and honey of the flower. 
The feet of flies and lizards are constructed on a 
similar principle, and they thus walk with ease on 
glass or ceiling. ‘Their feet are so made as to 
create a vacuum beneath them, and so they have 
the pressure of the atmosphere, fifleen pounds to 
the square inch, to enable them to hold on. The 
cat has the same power to a less extent. 

Plants require the sunlight, and some flowers 
turn themselves towards the sun, as it travels 
round from east to west. The sun-flower does 
this, and so does a field of clover. ‘The facts, 
though we have not yet got at the reason of them, 
are still extremely interesting. 


The Virginia creeper throws out tendrils in the 
form of a foot with five toes; each toe has a large 
number of hairs or spines, which entering the 
small opening of brick or lime, swell and hold on;, 
but when decaying, they shrink and the plant falls: 
off. The vanilla plant of the West Indies exhibits 
a similar construction, except that it winds itself 
around other objects. 

The gastric juice is worthy of remark. It isa 
tasteless, colorless, inodorous, limpid fluid like} 
water, and is adapted, in different animals to dif-| 
ferent purposes. In the hyena and other carniv-| 
Orous animals, it will dissolve dead flesh. ‘These| 
creatures then live upon other animals, and even 


bones are soluble in their gastric juice, while it 
will not dissolve animal food. 

Man cannot alter the nature of an animal by 
changing its food. It will still belong to the 
family. In this particular, bees are better in- 
structed. When they lose their queen bee— 


which is an entirely different animal from the, 


working bee—if you present another to them 


within twenty-four hours they will not accept of, 


her nor obey her. ‘They prefer taking an ordi- 


nary grub, before it has become a flyer, and) 


feeding it in a particular way—and when it 


leaves the grub state it becomes a queen bee, | 


and they always suffer themselves to be governed 


by her. 


The habits of ants are extremely curious: We) 
all have heard of ant houses, sometimes twenty) 


feet in diameter, filled with halls and rooms of 


great sive and strength. ‘These and beaver dams 


are constructed upon strictly mechanical prin- 
ciples. 

In some insect species, the males have wings. 
while the females have none. ‘This is the case 
with the glow worm; and the female has the pro- 
perty of emitting a phosphorescent light, and were 
it not for this the glow worm would never find its 
inate. 


)ROPOSALS for publishing by subscription a work en- 
titled, “A Review and Refutation of some of the Op- 
probrious Charges against the Society of Friends, as exhib- 
ited in a pamphlet called,‘ A Declaration,’ &c., published 
by order of a Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends, (so call- 
ed) in the year 1628. By William Gibbons, late of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, deceased.” 

‘This work, which was prepared a short time prior to the 
decease of the author, has been approved by the Represen- 
tative Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. It was 
not designed as a controversial production, but to defend 


from unjust imputations the character of the author, and of 


those with whom he was associated in religious intercourse; 
and especially to present to the younger class of members a 
correct exposition of the prevailing views held by the So- 
ciety, from the early period of its history to the present 
time, on the points involved in the inquiry. 

It will be accompattied with a biographical memoir of the 
deceased, prepared by his family,—the whole comprising 
about 200 pages, duodecimo, on good paper, and with good 
leather binding. 

Price 624 cents a single copy, or $6 for twelve copies de- 
livered together, payable on delivery, at ‘T. E. Chapman’s 
Book Store, No. 74 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

The work will be put to press as soon as an estimate can 
be made of the number of copies required. It is therefore 
desirable that the subscription papers be returned to T. E. 
Chapman by the Ist of the Eighth Month next. 

Philada 6mo. 12th, 1847. tf. 11. 


N HAND, plain style Dress Goods, suitable for Friends, 
() consisting in part of black Silks, neat plaid and stripe 
do.; plain Ginghams; do. Lawns, some as low as 124 and 

82 cents per yard, warranted fast colors; mode colored De 
Laines and Alpacas; neat Chintzes. Mohair, ‘Thibet, De 
Laine, Norwich, Merino, Cashmere, and other Shawls. An 
assortment of Sheeting and Shirting Linens and Muslins; 
Huckaback, Damask, and other Towelling; Lenos; Book 
Muslins; do. do. Handkerchiefs; Crape Lisse; Bobinetts 
and Blonds, in all varieties; Barcelona Handkerchiefs, 
white and colored; extra quality Silk Mitts; Hosiery of all 
kinds, &c., d&c., &c., at 











G. & H. TAGG’s, 


4mo. 29.—tf. 9. S. E. corner of 10th and Pine. 


N. B. Just opened a lot of extra quality Book Muslins, 
and do. do. Handkerchiefs, at 124 cents,—auction goods. 


CHOICE GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 

N HAND an unusually pretty assortment of Plain 
( ) Goods, Mode Mouslins, Bareges and Silk Tissue, Mode 
Goats’ Hair, Satin Plaid and Striped do., (a new article); 
Small Figured Monslins, Bareges, and Lawns; Very Neat 
Plaid Ginghams and Chintzes; Drab, Brown, and Olive Al- 
pacas; Mode Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls; Laee, and Silk 
Fringe do.; Embroidered and Bound Thibet do.; 8-4 Thibet 
Squares for Shawls; Barcelona and Silk Cashmere Shawls; 
Real India Sarsnet and Pattisway do.; Book Muslins, and 
Book Maslin Handkerchiefs; Gauze, Crape, and Blond; Silk 
Mitts; do. with half fingers, and Long Silk Mitts. 

Also, Neat Plaid and Striped Cambric Muslins, Mull, 
Nansook, Jaconet and Swiss Muslins. 

JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
5mo. 8—t. 6. 
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CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
1ITUATED on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
)) Bordentown, N. J., will open, for the Summer Term, 
on the 17th of 5th month, (May) 1847. 
A competent ‘Teacher is engaged. The number of scho- 
lars is limited to twenty. 
‘For particulars inquire of 
George ‘Truman, No, 102 N. 7th Street, 
George M. Justice, No. 149 Market Street, > Philada. 
Dillwyn Parrish, 8. W. cor. 8th and Arch, § 
Samuel Townsend, 
John Needles, 
William C. White, New York city. 
B. Rush Plumby, ——— 
M. S. Foster, { renton, N. J. 
Or of the Principal, 


HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 
Direct Crosswicks P. O., N. J. 4mo. 10—3m* 2, 


UNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 

TP.HIS INSTITUTION is situated in Unionville, Chester 
| County, Pa. The course of instruction embraces all 
the branches of an English education usually taught in 
Boarding Schools, and will be under the care of competent 
Female ‘Teachers. The Summer Session will commence on 
the 1ith day of Sth month next. ‘The ferms, $50 per Ses- 
sion of 22 weeks, one-half payable in advance, and the re 
mainder at the close of the Session. 

References.— Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, William 
Wharton, and Thomas L. Bonsall, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 
4mo. 17—3m* 3. 


Baltimore. 





NEW DRY GOODS STORE 
FOR FRIENDS. 

N ENTIRE FRESH STOCK.—The Subscriber (for- 
[\ merly at the corner of Fourth and Arch Sts.,) having 
returned to the city, has located himsclf at No. 79 Arch St., 
between Second and Third Streets, noith side, and provided 
a fresh Stock of New and Seasonable Dry Goods to which 
he will be daily adding new yarieties. Particular attention 
given, as heretofore, to plain and medium, as well as the « 
gayer styles of Dress Fabrics, Shawls, Gloves and Hosiery, 
Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, Unshrinkable Flanneis, 
Furnishing and Staple Goods generally, of good quality, 
which will be disposed of at a very small advance on Auc- 
tion or Importation cost, for Cash. 

The Subscriber feels assured, from his former experience, 
and from the fact that the whole of his present Stock is en- 
tirely new, that he can offer such inducements as will make 
it the interest of purchasers to give an early examination. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 


No. 7% Arch St. between 2d and 3d, North Side. 
Philada. 4th month 10th, 1847.—tf. 2 


JAPER HANGINGS, WINDOW PAPERS, BOR- 
| DERS, &c.—The Subscriber having a large Paper 
Hanging Manufactory connected with his Paper and Book 
Store, offers a handsome ussortment of fine Satin, or Com- 
mon Papers, and French and American Borders, which he 
will put on walls by careful and expericnced workmen in 
any part of the city or country, at short notice. 


Wm. D. PARRISH, 


4mo, 24—tf. 4. No. 4 North Fifth St. 


FLOOR MATTINGS. 

5 E SUBSCRIBERS offer for sale all widths of colored 

and white Canton and Nankin Muaitings. Also, Floor 

and Table Oil Cloths, Ingrain and Venitian Carpetings of 

plain style,—to all of which they respectiully invite the at- 
teption of Friends. 


HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
No. 148 South Second Street, above Spruce. 
5mo. 8—3m* 6. 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 
;\MMOR KIMBER, Jn.,. HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 

chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. ‘The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

EF. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.1 


PRINTING OFFICE. M 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No, 299 





\eJ Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
|KrJob Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 





